off fre , virtuous and enlightened / people must know well the great 
principles and CAUSES ON wh ich their happiness depends. — c/ames Thonroe 
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Tariff Law Expected 
to Aid Export Trade 


New Legislation Is Based on Princi- 
ples Long Under Discussion in 
American Politics 


PRESIDENT GIVEN MUCH POWER 


Money Changes, High Duties, and 
Lack of Imports Caused 
Trade Decline 


law embodies the plan by 
which the Roosevelt administration will try 
to revive our foreign markets. This law 
gives the president authority to raise or 
lower tariff rates by as much as fifty per 
cent. These changes in tariff duties are 
to be made as features of reciprocity 
agreements with other nations. The presi- 
dent is to have the power to cut the duty 
on goods coming from some other country 
if the government of that country will 
give similar favors to products imported 
from the United States. If, for example, 
the German government should agree to 
reduce the tariff on wheat coming from 
America and to reduce this tariff to such 
a point as to permit Americans to sell 
wheat to Germany, the president would 
have power to reduce the duty on chemi- 
cals, or some other product, imported into 
the United States from Germany. 


Principles Not New 


The principles upon which this legisla- 
tion is based are not new. Reciprocity has 
long been a subject of discussion in Ameri- 
can politics. It was strongly advocated 
late in the last century by Secretary of 
State James G. Blaine. The last address de- 
livered by President William McKinley was 
devoted to the advocacy of reciprocity 
treaties. President Taft urged, unsuccess- 
fully, reciprocity arrangements with Can- 
ada, 

Neither is the idea that the president is 
to be given authority by Congress to raise 
or lower tariff rates a new one. That plan 
has actually been in effect. The Fordney- 
McCumber Act of 1922 gave the president 
the power to raise or lower tariff rates by 
as much as fifty per cent, on recommenda- 
tion by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. The president was not obliged by 
this act to change tariff rates when such a 
change was recommended by the Tariff 
Commission. He was merely empowered 
todo so. As a matter of fact, several of 
the suggestions of the Commission went 
unheeded during the Coolidge administra- 
tion. The new law differs from the previ- 
ous one in that the president need not 
Walt for advice from the Tariff Commis- 
sion in changing rates. He is given a free 
hand in the negotiation of agreements with 
other countries and, acting on his own 
Judgment, he may make a change in any 
Particular rate of duty. Most foreign 
Countries have already enacted legislation 
similar to that which the American Con- 
gtess has now sanctioned. All but two of 
the European nations give to the execu- 
tive branch of the government the au- 
thority to lower rates in the making of 
Teciprocity agreements. 

The Republican minority has opposed 
"pad the granting to the president of 
: er to change tariff rates. Repub- 
ican congressmen call such an act execu- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DISPATCH 








Where the Responsibility Rests 


To rid our country of the stigma of crime and to free our people from the insecurity 
imposed upon them by the operations of criminal gangs is, at best, a difficult task. The 
job of crime prevention could be handled, however, if our court machinery were effective 
and always honestly administered; if all our judges and lawyers, our detective forces 
and our police were reasonably competent and unswervingly determined to protect the 
interests of the people. The work could be done if our local political leaders were always 
chosen from among our ablest citizens and were mindful of their civic responsibilities. 
It is well known, unfortunately, that these conditions are not fulfilled in American politi- 
cal life. We may assume that most of those who are vested with authority are responsible 
and public-spirited men. The fact remains that many officials and politicians, who are in 
a position to exercise great influence, are indisposed to carry on a relentless war against 
criminals. In many cities there is an alliance between politics and crime. Back of the 
judges, the prosecuting attorneys, the detectives and the police there stand political 
henchmen who have votes at their command. These politicians pull the strings and con- 
trol the actions of those in authority and, in order to have the votes of the underworld 
and a share in the underworld’s plunder, these politicians give effective protection to the 
organized enemies of society. 

Not much is gained, however, by complaining about what a certain brand of politicians 
is doing. After all, they occupy their positions of power with the support, active or 
passive, of ordinary citizens. If these citizens were as insistent upon sound government 
as the plunderers are upon their spoils, corrupt politicians would not hold office for a day. 
The responsibility for the unholy alliance of politics and crime rests, then, upon the cit- 
izen who is so busy with his own affairs that he gives no thought to the public business. 
It rests upon the well-intentioned but passive voter who does not assert his political rights 
and who does not take an active part in the management of his community’s affairs. To 
a considerable extent the responsibility rests upon the schools, which do not manage, 
somehow, so to inform and inspire the young citizens in their charge as to develop a liv- 
ing, potent patriotism and an educated public opinion strong enough to unseat the sinister 
forces which occupy places of power; strong enough to establish a reign of decency in 


government and a sense of security among the people of this nation. 


Platt Amendment Is 
Suddenly Abrogated 


Roosevelt Administration Acts Hur- 
riedly in Giving Cubans Com- 
plete Independence 


CRISIS IS SEEN FOR MENDIETA 


Increasing Radicalism May Lead 
to Civil War or Military 
Dictatorship 


During the latter part of May the 
Roosevelt administration took one of the 
most ‘important steps in the development 
of its Latin American non-intervention 
policy by abrogating the Platt Amendment 
which for more than thirty years has 
given us the right to intervene in the 
affairs of Cuba in times of crisis. This 
action, while it had forecast, was 
surprising because of the suddenness with 
which it took place. Without advance 
publicity a new treaty replacing the Platt 
Amendment was negotiated and was 
signed in Washington on May 29. It was 
immediately sent to the Senate where two 
days later its ratification was hurriedly 
approved, Senate consideration lasted less 
than ten minutes and only the lone voice 
of Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio was 
raised in mild protest. 


been 


Prompt Action 


That the administration and the Senate 
should have acted so precipitately in de- 
stroying a treaty which has given us a 
virtual protectorate over Cuba since 1904 
has given rise to comment. It is true that 
the Platt Amendment has for some years 
been recognized as undesirable—as a trou- 
ble-maker which clouded our relations not 
only with Cuba but with the whole of 
Latin America. It is also true that the 
administration had indicated its intention 
of concluding a new treaty with the island 
republic. But no one expected this highly 
important event to take place overnight, 
and few believed that anything would be 
done during the present crowded session 
of Congress. 

There is thus a conviction that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had a special reason for 
acting so promptly in severing our ties 
with Cuba. It is thought in some quarters 
that he wished to take all precautions to 
avoid, if possible, the necessity of inter- 
vention in a Cuban civil war which many 
now fear is brewing. If trouble should 
break out anew, American interests in 
Cuba will bring pressure to bear upon the 
president to land marines in Havana just 
as they did last fall. Mr. Roosevelt, hav- 
ing done away with the Platt Amendment, 
will be in a better position to resist their 
demands, although of course he may have 
to send troops to protect American lives 
and property if conditions become acute. 
But it is certain that he will do everything 
possible to avoid this. 

Another reason is that the president was 
anxious to strengthen the position of the 
Cuban president, Carlos Mendieta, who 
succeeded the radical Grau San Martin 
last January and whose liberal-conservative 
policies are approved by the United States. 
Recently the tide of radicalism has been 
on the increase again in Cuba. There has 
moreover been dissension among officials 
of the Mendieta government. President 
Mendieta has apparently been heading for 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Notes From the News 


The Fleet’s In; 
Strike; 


More Museums; 
Heat Wave Hits Antarctica; Politics In- 


Tart’s Son Mediates Toledo 


jures Civil Service; Socialists Meet 


OR about two weeks New Yorkers 

have been witnessing the dramatic 
sight of the United States fleet strung along 
the Hudson River. June 1 was the most 
glamorous occasion, for on that day Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, aboard the United States 
cruiser Jndianapolis, proudly reviewed the 
parade of the fleet. The president’s love 
for the navy is known to all. While assist- 
ant secretary of the navy during wartime, 
he became well acquainted with the 
strength and with the needs of the navy. 
He knows the navy from battleship to 
submarine, and its personnel from admiral 
to enlisted man. Marine life saturates his 
blood. So it was a triumphant day for 
Mr. Roosevelt. As constitutional com- 
mander-in-chief of the navy, he watched 
the greatest assemblage of naval vessels 
on parade in the history of the United 
States. The line was twelve miles long 
and took an hour and one-half to pass the 
reviewing ground. 

Most pacifists are extremely critical of 
our big navy. They contend that our 
geographical situation is such that we are 
in absolutely no danger of foreign attack. 
Others contend, however, that we can have 
greater influence in bringing about interna- 
tional disarmament if we maintain a power- 
ful military position. President Roosevelt 
is of this school of opinion. 


Republican Chairman Named 


The Republican National Committee, 
called to a special meeting in Chicago to 
select a chairman replacing Everett San- 
ders, has chosen Henry P. Fletcher of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Fletcher is a former 
ambassador to Italy and Mexico, and has 
been influential in party circles in a quiet 
way, without much publicity. Members of 
the national committee came to the meet- 
ing without any considerable sentiment 
amassed for any one candidate. They 
wanted a man who would represent various 
factions in the party, avoiding disputes be- 
tween groups and coordinating all possible 
strength for the autumn elections. 


“Charley” Taft 


“Charley” Taft, whose father had the 
supreme distinction in his lifetime of 
being both president of the United States 
and chief justice of the highest tribunal of 
the land, was appointed a federal mediator 
in Toledo, Ohio, during the recent strike. 
Chosen for his new role by Frances 
Perkins, secretary of labor, he played an 
important role in bringing about a settle- 
ment of the strike. Union leaders criti- 
cized him as being anti-labor, but he 
sharply denied this accusation. 

Young Taft is engaged in the practice 
of law in Cincinnati. For several years 
he has been active in local public life. In 





addition to doing welfare work, he has 
cooperated in the attempt to effect es- 
sential economies in his county. More- 
over, he is recognized as one of Ohio’s 
foremost authorities on taxes. Politics in- 
terest him greatly, and his friends pre- 
dict that he will soon become a national 
figure in public affairs. Like his famous 
father, he tends toward conservatism in 
political matters. 


Australian Air Race 


Australia has closed its list of entries 
for the London-to-Melbourne air race next 
October. The United States will be repre- 
sented by the largest number of fliers— 
eleven. Wiley Post will be included in 
this group. England and Australia have 
eight entries each, Holland and France have 
four each, Italy and New Zealand have 
two each, Denmark, Sweden and Ireland 
each have one. The prizes for this greatest 
air race ever staged will total $75,000. 


Wagner Speaks on Labor 


In an address a few days ago, Senator 
Wagner, head of the National Labor 
Board and author of a bill now before 
Congress to check company-dominated 
unions, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The chief method 
which the New Deal 
has suggested for es- 





tablishing a_ balance 
between profits and 
wages is ignored 





when collective bar- 
gaining is denied. 
Already the evil ef- 
fects are manifest. 
While business im- 
provement has been 
rapid, the real wages 
of the individual worker have hardly in- 
creased during the past year and hours of 
labor have actually been lengthened since 
last October. Nine million people are 
still unemployed and over 3,000 families 
remain dependent upon public relief. Such 
conditions constitute a burden upon our 
whole society.” 

Senator Wagner’s bill, creating an In- 
dustrial Adjustment Board which would 
have more clearly defined powers than the 
already existing National Labor Board, is 
expected to be passed, although in greatly 
modified form from the original _ bill, 
before Congress adjourns. 





SENATOR 
WAGNER 


Warm Spell in Little America 
The United States is apparently not the 
only country witnessing unusual weather 
conditions. The Byrd _ expedition, sta- 
tioned at Little America, Antarctica, re- 
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BEFORE THE DROUGHT HIT THE MIDWEST AND NORTHWEST 


The situation in these regions has become so desperate that the government is obliged to pur- 
chase several million cattle for which there is no available feed, slaughter them and turn the 
beef over to the FERA for relief purposes. 
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THE PRESIDENT REVIEWS THE FLEET 
President Roosevelt and members of his family as they watched the naval maneuvers on 


May 31. 


Left to right: Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. James Roosevelt, the president, James Roose- 


velt and Mrs. Sarah Delano Roosevelt, the president’s mother. 


ports extremely mild weather in that re- 
gion, although it is the dead of the winter 
night and logically a time of great cold. 
A. few weeks ago the thermometer dipped 
to 62 degrees below. Since then, however, 
it has risen to zero, and, as this paper goes 
to press, the weather has been mild for 
twelve days. William O. Haines, meteor- 
ologist of the expedition, made the follow- 
ing statement on June 2: “We do not know 
whether to consider the warm spell ab- 
normal or not. After all this is only the 
third winter meteorological conditions in 
this part of Antarctica have been under 
observation. We have Amundsen’s rec- 
ords and those taken from Admiral Byrd’s 
first expedition here. Those show no 
periods to compare with the past two 
weeks for mildness, but it may be that 
over a reasonable length of time such 
periods are not uncommon.” 


Museums and Leisure 


Museums are to play an important edu- 
cational role in the new leisure régime, ac- 
cording to speakers of the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums. Delegates of the con- 
vention, which recently met in Toronto, 
approved the new plan of building mu- 
seums in national parks, interpreting the 
outdoors roundabout. 

The United States now has 1,700 mu- 
seums. Another one is added to this 
number on the average of every two weeks. 
Museums play a large part in stimulating 
interest of both adults and children in the 
natural sciences, history and art. 

Spoils System 

The National Civil Service Reform 
League has issued a report on the merit 
system in Civil Service under the New 
Deal. The League condemns the Post 
Office Department as a “vast political ma- 
chine.” Politics, the League declares, has 
been even worse in the Post Office De- 
partment under Mr. Farley’s guardianship 
than in the preceding Republican adminis- 
trations. Spread of the spoils system in 
other departments of the governments, ac- 
cording to the League, has caused “loss of 
the security once believed to be a_per- 
quisite of public employment and left the 
morale of rank and file at low ebb.” 

The League is confident, however, that 
President Roosevelt will take immediate 
steps to eliminate the spoils system in our 
national government. It bases its con- 
fidence on a letter Roosevelt once wrote 
to the League before he became presi- 
dent. He said in that letter: “I should 
like to see one of the great parties come 
forward with a challenge to the other party 
offering to enter into a compact to uphold 
and maintain the Civil Service.” 


Warfare Against Tuberculosis 


The fact that tuberculosis kills 75,000 
Americans annually was pointed out to 
the delegates of the National Tuberculosis 
Association at its annual meeting recently 
held in Cincinnati. Since this disease 
ranks second as a cause of death among 
men in industry, it was suggested that the 
industrial health work be intensified. Other 


recommendations included more _ hospital 
beds for tuberculosis patients; still more 
attention to cleanliness in streets and 
public places, and greater effort to teach 
hygiene to special groups of the popula- 
tion, such as Negroes, Puerto Ricans, In- 
dians and Mexicans among whom tubercu- 
losis is highly prevalent. 

Socialist Convention 

The American Socialist party held its 
national convention in Detroit a_ short 
time ago. The party’s outstanding leader, 
Norman Thomas, who, as a candidate for 
president in 1932, 
polled nearly 1,000,- 
000 votes, declared 
that the New Deal 
has attempted to gain 
prosperity by creat- 
ing scarcity. He said 
we have been trying 
to starve ourselves 
into prosperity. The 
theory that we can 
have more by pro- 
ducing less is obvi- 
ously ridiculous, con- 
tinued the Socialist 
leader. What we 
should do, he argued, is to produce as 
much as we possibly can and then distrib- 
ute these products widely to all the peo- 
ple. But this is impossible, Mr. Thomas 
contended, under a profit system.  Pro- 
ducers, he said, will not turn out goods 
which are needed and desired by the peo- 
ple unless a sizable profit is in sight. 
Therefore, he went on, if the profit system 
were abolished our factories could be kept 
in operation at full speed and there would 
be a greater abundance of food and goods 
for everybody. 

The Socialists have always been opposed 
to the idea of attempting to put their sys- 
tem into effect by means of force. Unlike 
Communists, they have stood for parlia- 
mentary procedure. Their motto has been 
evolution rather than revolution, Their 
lack of progress both here and _ abroad, 
however, has convinced many Socialists 
of the futility of their hitherto peaceful 
course. Consequently, the recent Social- 
ist convention was more radical than usual. 
A resolution to commit the party to vi0- 
lence in order to achieve its objectives was 
barely defeated. The defeated resolution 
urged “direct action” and declared “it 1s 
necessary that the working class begin at 
once to prepare for a struggle by all means 
which may secure victory.” 

The convention made a pledge of “mass 
resistance” to war under all circumstances, 
and gave approval of the general strike as 
a weapon against war. A ‘Workers’ De- 
mocracy” is the goal toward which the 
party will continue to strive. : 

The Socialist party, like our two major 
parties, is by no means a unit of opinion. 
It is divided into three opposing factions. 
the “rights,” the “radicals” and the eX 
treme left wing which attempted to com- 
mit the party to a policy of violence. Nor- 
man Thomas heads the so-called radical 
group, and his followers gained control of 
the National Executive Committee when 
they elected eight of its eleven members. 
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Geneva: The inevitable deadlock devel- 
oped at the disarmament conference shortly 
after the first session was held on May 29. 
As reported last week the American dele- 
gate, Norman Davis, and the Soviet dele- 
gate, Maxim Litvinoff, who made the first 
speeches, attempted to inject new life into 
the conference, the one by suggesting that 
the conference take action to curb the traf- 
fic in armaments, and the other by propos- 
ing that new forms of security be worked 
out and that the conference be turned into 
a perpetual peace body. A degree of en- 
thusiasm greeted these pronouncements but 
the atmosphere was promptly chilled the 
next day when Sir John Simon spoke for 
Great Britain and Louis Barthou for 
France. Sir John called on France to cease 
“vague discussions” and to “bridge the 
gap” between herself and Germany with 
regard to the question of German rearma- 
ment. He said that no agreement was pos- 
sible without the participation of Germany 
and that since Germany could not be in- 
duced to join in an agreement unless her 
right to a certain amount of rearmament is 
recognized it would be wiser to grant her 
this. Foreign Minister Barthou replied in 
a bristling speech categorically refusing to 
consider any such idea. The situation was 
so tense that Chairman Henderson recessed 
the conference for a few days. 

Discussions continued privately and in 
the steering committee with no approach 
to a solution. The delegates have formed 
themselves into two main camps. One is 
led by Great Britain and the United States. 
It believes that the chief concern of the 
conference is disarmament, that Germany 
should be brought back to Geneva, and 
that the effort to draw up a treaty (with 
equal rights for Germany) should be re- 
newed. The other camp is headed by 
France and Russia. It would consider 
problems of security first. It would like 
to turn the disarmament conference into a 
security conference in which agreements 
would be drawn up for collective action 
against aggressor nations. It looks sym- 
pathetically upon such proposals as mutual 
assistance pacts. Briefly, it would postpone 
armaments reduction until after strong se- 
curity agreements could be concluded. Here 
the issue rests. The problem of security vs. 
disarmament is a fundamental one which 
has been debated back and forth since the 
war. It has never been solved and there 
seems no prospect of solving it now. 


* * * 


Great Britain: In a long note ad- 
dressed to the United States on June 4, 
the British government announced its de- 
cision to make no payment at all on its 
war debt installment due June 15 (see 
page 4). This decision, which probably 
will be followed by other countries (except 
Finland) was reached after the British be- 
came convinced that they must make full 
payment or be considered in default. Since 
they made a token payment last Decem- 
ber, Congress has passed the Johnson Act 
which prevents any foreign governments in 
default on their debts, or on part of their 
debts, to the United States from floating 
new loans in this country. The British 
made it clear that the Johnson Act ren- 
dered the token payment system useless. 
They also emphasized the fact that they 
Were not repudiating their obligation and 
Would be ready to enter upon a discussion 
of the problem “at any time when in the 
opinion of the president such discussions 
Would be likely to produce results of val- 
ue.” But to pay the debt installment now, 
they said, would be to revive the whole 
system of post-war governmental payments 
which played such a large part in bringing 
on the depression. 

The British note was in response to a re- 
Minder sent out by the Treasury Depart- 


ment on May 28 to the various govern- 
ments calling their attention to their obli- 
gation. It was also in reply to President 
Roosevelt’s message to Congress on June 
1 reviewing the debt situation but making 
no new suggestions. The only new devel- 
opment, therefore, is that the debtor na- 
tions have now taken the same position in 
refusing to make payments until the United 
States agrees to revise their obligations. 
Congress is not yet disposed to do this, 
and thus the debt question will be placed 
in cold storage again until a more favor- 
able moment arrives for another airing. 


* * 


* 
U. S. S. R.: A modern gold rush is in 


full swing in the Soviet Union, according 
to a recent statement by A. Serebrovsky, 
chief of the gold industries. Furthermore, 
it has been progressing for more than a 
year, and it is claimed that only a begin- 
ning has been made. Both the United 
States and Canada have been surpassed in 
gold production by Russia, and only the 
Transvaal region in Africa mined more of 
the precious metal than the Soviets in 
1933. Rich deposits in the Urals, North 
Caucasus, and other fields enabled the gov- 
ernment to report the production of more 
than $100,000,000 worth of gold last year, 
a little more than twice as much as was 
mined in the United States. 


* * Xx 


Saar: To the relief of all European na- 
tions France and Germany have reached an 
agreement on the delicate matter of the 
Saar plebiscite. Voting will take place on 
January 13, 1935, at which time it is vir- 
tually certain that the Saar inhabitants will 
declare for union with Germany rather 
than continuation under League supervi- 
sion. They will certainly not vote to be 
united with France for the population is 
overwhelmingly German. France and 
Germany have pledged themselves to guar- 
antee full freedom and secrecy during the 
plebiscite. A special tribunal will be es- 
tablished well before January and will con- 
tinue in existence for a year thereafter to 
judge all complaints and quarrels arising 
from the plebiscite. In addition all in- 
habitants of the Saar will have the right, 
for the period of one year after the plebis- 
cite, to appeal to the League if they are 
subjected to any discrimination or terror- 
ism. This gives the assurance that the in- 
habitants of the Saar will not have to fear 
reprisals on the part of the Nazis. It is 
hoped, in view of this agreement, that the 
Saar problem will be disposed of without 
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further antagonism between France and 
Germany. 
* * x 
Rumania: For several weeks rumors 
have been coming out of Rumania to the 
effect that King Carol has been preparing 
to establish a military dictatorship in place 
of the present parliamentary government. 
The usual dissatisfaction with party man- 
agement of the nation was given as the 
reason. It seems that King Carol had about 
decided to yield to these demands in order 
to forestall a coup d’état by the army. But 
strong opposition developed immediately 
from the Liberal party and the National 
Peasant party, which put aside their differ- 
ences and joined forces in order to thwart 
the move. King Carol was induced to 
abandon the idea of dictatorship. But the 
factions which favor a stronger govern- 
ment, while they may have been repulsed, 
have not been routed. They probably will 
be heard from again. 
* * 1 

Germany: Following the efforts of Nazi 
Reich Bishop Mueller to bring the ortho- 
dox Protestant church of Germany under 
National Socialist control, a recent meet- 
ing of the Reich Free Synod completed 
the split within the church by _break- 
ing away entirely from the Nazis. The 
Free Synod convention was attended by 
delegates from every province in the coun- 
try. It elected a Council of Elders com- 
posed of bishops and pastors who have led 
the fight against Mueller. Independent lo- 
cal church organizations were set up, pre- 
pared to finance their own activities, since 
they expect to be outlawed by the Reich 
Bishop. They declared that the present 
church authorities, placed in power by the 
Nazis, have forfeited their rights under the 
various church constitutions by teachings 
and behavior contrary to established prin- 
ciples. This action means that the tradi- 
tional Calvinist and Lutheran churches 
have thrown down the gauntlet of defi- 
ance; they are prepared to be self-support- 
ing and entirely independent of the Na- 
tional Socialist régime. 

The House of Representatives commit- 

tee investigating Nazi activities in the 
United States held its hearing in 
Washington on June 6. The names of Dr. 
Hans Luther, German ambassador in this 
country, and Dr. Otto Kiep, former Ger- 
man consul general in New York City, 
figured largely in the initial testimony. 
Dr. Luther was alleged to have acted as 
sponsor and financial backer of a_pro- 
German pamphlet and Dr. Kiep was said 
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RURAL RUMANIA 


to have contributed considerable sums for 

the spreading of anti-semitic and other in- 

formation. The committee will have to 

do considerable sifting, however, before it 

can determine the weight of these charges. 
* * * 


Italy: “We are probably moving toward 
a period of humanity reposing on a lower 
standard of life. We should never 
have spoken of disarmament, because it is 
clear that even in the best of cases, nations 
will remain armed . . War bears the 
same relation to man that maternity bears 
to women History tells us war is 
a phenomenon that accompanies the devel- 
opment of humanity.” These pessimistic 
and cynical words, with a torrent of others 
like them, composed the bulk of a long 
speech made before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties a few days ago by Premier Mussolini. 
In the course of his address the Fascist 
leader revealed his plans for taking posses- 
sion of Italy’s entire economic system to 
finance and wage the next war. The war 
would be financed by profits from the in- 
dustrial system, taken by the government. 
* * * 

Japan: Several touchy incidents along 
the Amur River on the border between 
Manchoukuo and Siberia have resulted in 
a warning to Japan by the Soviet foreign 
office. On a number of occasions recently 
Manchoukuoan boats have crossed the 
boundary line in the river and approched 
the Siberian shore where, according to the 
Russian note, men on board have photo- 
graphed the Soviet shore patrols. In re- 
turn the patrol squads have fired shots in 
the general direction of the boats, sup- 
posedly into the air overhead. However, 
one man on a steamer was killed by a 
bullet May 12. The foreign office denies 
that this death was caused by the patrols 
and expresses politely the hope that the 
boats will stay in their own waters from 
now on. 





PLATT AMENDMENT 


(Concluded from page 7) 

Cuban. Government protection is being 
extended to sugar growers, tenants and 
holders of mortgages. A homestead plan 
The lands of the key 
supporters of Machado are to be confis- 
cated and an attempt is being made to 
bring Machado back from the United 
States for trial. 

But the fact remains that Mendieta has 
destroyed the labor movement which began 
under Grau. He is known to have the ap- 
proval of the United States and of Amer- 
ican business interests in Cuba. Many 
Cubans, having tasted the radicalism of 
Grau San Martin, want something more 
than the liberalism of Mendieta. There 
is a certain amount of Communist senti- 
ment on the island which, however, fur- 
nishes only a small part of the opposi- 
tion. Will Mendieta, or, if he resigns, a 
military dictatorship of some kind be able 
to prevail against these forces? To a con- 
siderable extent it will depend upon 
whether the economic situation improves. 
The United States is endeavoring to do 
something in this respect. A loan of $4,- 
000,000 has been granted to the Cuban 
government by the Export-Import Bank 
in Washington. The island has been al- 
lotted a sugar quota of 1,902,000 tons, 
which is an increase over the 1,603,000 
tons purchased in 1933, but far below the 
3,218,000 tons imported annually from 
1927 to 1931. In addition Cuba has been 
promised a commercial treaty designed to 
improve general trade between the island 
and the United States. Such measures 
will help to bring stability to the much bat- 
tered Pearl of the Antilles. 


is being devised. 
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ECONOMICS VS#POLITICS 


The British government has announced that it will not 
make the debt payment due the United States government 
on June 15. It will not even make a partial payment as 
it did last year, but will suspend payments altogether until 
a new agreement relative to the debts, which it considers 
reasonable, is made. The British would have been willing 
to make a partial payment as an indication of their good 
faith had it not been for the passage by Congress of the 
Johnson Act. This act declares a government to be in de- 
fault unless it has met its obligations in full and it forbids 
American citizens to lend money to any defaulting govern- 
ment or subdivision thereof. Since they cannot avoid the 
stigma of default without paying in full, the British elect 
to make no contribution at all. 

The note through which the British government an- 
nounces its intention not to meet this debt obligation de- 
clares that Great Britain is being held to terms far more 
burdensome than those which are imposed upon other 
debtor nations. The note recites the heavy sacrifices of 
the English people. They are paying heavier taxes than 
are any other peoples. Their taxes are almost double the 
amount paid by the Americans in national, state or local 
taxes. The British have, furthermore, refrained from col- 
lecting the debts owed to them by other allied powers for 
the reason that, under the circumstances, the collection of 
debts among nations seriously affects international trade. 

But the most telling point made by the British is this: 
A debt can be paid by one government to another only by 
the transfer of gold. The British budget is indeed bal- 
anced and the government has a surplus on hand. This 
surplus is in the form of sterling; that is, in paper money. 
The British government may collect this paper money from 
its people in the form of taxes; it may then spend it for 
whatever purpose it sees fit. But that is neither here nor 
there so far as the payment of a foreign debt is concerned. 
The debt to the United States cannot be paid in sterling. 
It must be paid in gold. The British government has a 
small reserve of gold on hand. If, from this reserve, it 
took enough to meet the current debt payment to the 
United States, the pound sterling, that is, English paper 
money, would decline in value. It would decline because 
the supply of gold which stands back of it would be seri- 
ously diminished. 

If the English money should depreciate in comparison 
with the American dollar, the English people would have 
to pay more of their money than they now do to obtain 
American dollars. Yet if they buy American goods they 
pay for the goods with dollars. It would, then, be harder 
for them to buy American goods. This would hurt the 
American export trade. The United States government 
does not want the pound to go down in relation to the 














HASN'T HE BEEN ROCKING THE BOAT ABOUT 
LONG ENOUGH? 


—Carmack in CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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dollar. It wants to keep the dollar down so that foreigners 
may more easily buy our goods. That is why we have de- 
valuated the dollar. If the British, by diminishing their 
gold supply, should cause their money to sink in value in 
comparison to the dollar, the American government would 
probably feel obliged to devaluate the dollar even more, 
and this might upset American business and undermine 
the confidence of business interests. 

Specialists in the study of the international debt prob- 
lem are practically unanimous in the conclusion that the 
international debts cannot be collected without endanger- 
ing national currencies and without upsetting international 
trade. They are agreed that a nation cannot ship gold out 
in great quantities unless it is selling to foreigners more 
than it is buying, and unless, therefore, it is developing a 
gold surplus. It is agreed, furthermore, that the United 
States makes it impossible for the debtor nations to pay, 
inasmuch as this country maintains high tariff walls which 
prevent foreigners from selling us great quantities of goods. 
They are thus unable to acquire a balance of gold, and 
without the balance of gold they cannot make gold pay- 
ments. , a 

But though economic experts are in practically unani- 
mous agreement on this point, political opinion is quite as 
strongly on the other side. The views of economists have 
not found their way into the minds of the common people, 
and our political leaders are either unfamiliar with the eco- 
nomic principles involved in debt payments, or else they 
are pretending a lack of knowledge of these principles in 
order to maintain popularity with the masses. There is a 
chance here for well-informed political leaders actually to 
lead in the development of educated public opinion. Our 
political leaders, however, are so busy with other major 
problems that their failure to teach their people the eco- 
nomics of war debt transactions is at least understandable. 
The consequences in terms of strained international rela- 
tions are none the less unfortunate. 





Free Speech Defended 


Usually the Chicago Tribune, most powerful newspaper 
in the Middle West, takes an active delight in espousing 
the cause of the extreme conservative. At the same time 
this newspaper is one of the leaders in the perpetual cam- 
paign to safeguard the traditional American rights of free 
press and free speech. It is in this latter role that the 
Tribune speaks of the refusal of local Illinois officials to 
permit a public address by Norman Thomas, prominent 
Socialist : 


Norman Thomas, head of the American Socialist party and 
its recent candidate for president, was denied a permit to make 
a public address in Taylorville, Ill., and later, when the spon- 
sors endeavored to use the courthouse square for a meeting, 
the sheriff’s deputies scattered the assemblage of 400 with tear 
gas bombs. 

Taylorville has had a great deal of disturbance and violence 
caused by mining troubles, and the local authorities are appre- 
hensive, if not fidgety, with some reason, it will be admitted. 
Mr. Thomas, on the other hand, is noted for his opposition to 
violence, even in support of Socialistic ideas to which he has 
devoted his life. His aversion sets him apart from the Red 
revolutionaries who hold that the end justifies the means. 
They regard Mr. Thomas as a puerility, because he would not 
force the Socialistic state on people unwilling to accept it. 

As a peaceable exponent of certain ideas and head of a 
minority party in American politics representing them, he is 
entitled to a platform if there is to be any real meaning in 
freedom of speech and the Bill of Rights. When he was re- 
fused a permit, the wiser thing would have been not to insist 
upon the right of assemblage upon public property, because 
that is a right which must be restricted at times in the safe- 
guarding of public security, His case might have been stronger 
if it had been limited to a vigorous protest against the denial 
of his right to make his speech. 

Minor officials throughout the United States are prone to 
use their authority, in a panicky state of mind, in a spirit of 
suppression, or in a mistaken idea of patriotism, to restrict 
the privileges which should be the rights of American citizens. 
These Hitlerite tendencies, whether shown in Washington or 
in a rural American county, need correction, and not encour- 
agement. 

It is realized that, in times of disorder, responsible authorities 
may fear that what seems to be an innocent and legal gather- 
ing will quickly be turned into a cause of public disturbance 
which will have regrettable consequences, Honest_men may 
think it their duty to use the ounce of prevention at the out- 
set, and not have something later to explain with regret. 

The situation has its difficulties, but too little attention is 
being given to certain elemental rights. 


Wagner Bill Argument 

The Detroit News, from which the following editorial is 
quoted, is on the whole a liberal newspaper. On this par- 
ticular subject, however—the Wagner labor disputes bill 
—the Detroit paper presents an argument against the bill 
which coincides with that expressed by conservative manu- 
facturers, especially the automobile makers. That trend 
should be taken into account in weighing the case against 
the bill, which in its present form is being criticized by 
labor for not giving the unions enough, and by capital for 
giving them too much: 


President Roosevelt has given his general approval to the 
Wagner labor disputes bill, and is reported as desiring its en- 
actment before adjournment of Congress. With labor troubles, 
great and small, dotting the national horizon, there is evident 
need for federal machinery that can be counted on to take 
the initiative in seeking prompt and equitable settlements. 

A case very much in point is the failure of the present Na- 
tional Labor Board to prevent the current Toledo dispute from 














HAVE WE 


NO BETTER ARBITRATORS? 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIispatcu 


drifting into the disgraceful situation it finally reached. . 

The present Labor Board’s loss of the prestige it had earned 
by an earlier enviable record of achievement may be traced 
directly to its struggles with majority rule. 

Senator Wagner’s bill seeks to fill the need for a new and 
authoritative federal body, to which the country might look 
for aid in maintaining the industrial peace so necessary for 
continuance of recovery. As a mediatory body, the proposed 
new board would enjoy the prestige of statutory power to 
require compliance with the labor provisions and guaranties 
originally included in the National Recovery Act. 

Unhappily, however, the legislation seeks to set up again 
the principle that a majority of workers may undertake to 
control the destinies of a minority. The invocation of ma- 
jority rule, it is true, would be left to the discretion of the 
board, which in theory would apply it only in cases where 
confusion and jurisdictional strife would be the alternative. 
To write this principle into law, nevertheless, in our opinion 
would implant in the new board, as it did in the old, the seed 
of its inevitable downfall as a successful mediatory body. 

The weakness of the effort would be the fatal weakness of 
all statutory enactments that fail to command overwhelming 
support of the body politic. Majority rule in collective bar- 
gaining has the support of organized labor, which represents, 
however, an -xiremely small minority of the general working 
population. {ts enforcement, if it could be enforced, would 
produce a condition verging on the closed shop, and there is 
nothing in the history of American labor relations to justify 
belief that the worker is ready for such abridgement of his 
right to seek employment where he can find it. 


Rural Housing Needs 


A concrete illustration of the need for improvement in 
housing in many rural areas is set forth in the following 
editorial from the San Antonio Express. While the CWA 
survey referred to deals only with Texas, investigations of 
farmers’ homes in other sections reveal similar conditions: 


Whatever may be said of cities and industrial districts, the 
farming communities certainly are not “overbuilt.” The de- 
tailed questionnaire filled in by CWA canvassers indicates that 
fully fifty per cent of farmhouses are below “minimum stand- 
ards of decent living.” That estimate is for the state as a 
whole; in some sections of the cotton country, the proportion 
of sub-standard homes is considerably higher. 

Of course, no official survey was needed to tell the public 
that. Even a casual drive through those poorer sections re- 
veals the fact that many people live in unpainted shacks no 
better equipped, and far less comfortable, than the pioneer’s 
log cabin. 

Until lately, the possibility that such a condition might be 
remedied apparently had not occurred to most people. The 
objective of the CWA survey was to bring different ideas to 
the farm families affected. One question asked everyone visited 
ran, Would you borrow money for needed improvements in 
your home, if lent at very low interest-rates for a long period 
of years? 

On the basis of the repiies, Mrs. Clayton estimates that Texas 
farmers will spend $10,000,000 on their homes in 1934 and 
$26,000,000 during the next three years. However, to bring 
all farmhouses which need it up to even the minimum stand- 
afd of comfort and convenience would co&t $250,000,000. Such 
a “standard” home would have a roof that did not leak, run- 
ning water and plumbing, kitchen sink, bathroom, sanitary 
toilet and sewage disposal. Too, the house would be screened 
and would contain a bedroom for every two occupants, and 
a living room. Those requirements are not extravagant, but 
farmhouses which meet them all today are the exception. 


In Pennsylvania a policeman was bitten by a dog. That 
seems an effective way to put teeth in the law. 
—Norfolk LEDGER-DISPATCH 


European tourists are now visiting the United States. 
Maybe they want to see the ruins of 1929. 
—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 


Seventy thousand people were in the Yankee Stadium 
on Memorial Day. What they do in Germany on orders 
from Hitler we accomplish by double-headers. 

—New York TIMES 


Chicago teachers have just received their pay for last 
June. In the meantime, most of the things taught that 
month have been forgotten. —Miami Datty NEWS 
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American Farming Problems of Today Compared With Those 
of England a Century Ago 


NE must always be careful when he 
O sets out to learn from the experience of 
the past. Itisa difficult thing to determine 
the nature of present-day problems by 
comparing them with the problems of other 
days. It is easy enough to follow a chain 
of past events and then assume that con- 
temporary affairs apparently similar to 
those of the earlier period, will follow a 
comparable course. The difficulty lies in 
the fact that no two sets of conditions are 
exactly alike. The environments are never 
identical. Sometimes surface similarities 
conceal deep-seated differences. Hard as 
the task is, however, by careful analysis we 
may learn much about contemporary so- 
cial and economic developments by tracing 
past developments of a like nature. Louis 
M. Hacker, who has made a very careful 
study of the American agricultural situa- 
tion, has made a comparison between the 
American farming problems of today and 
those which faced the English farmers a 
century ago. This comparison is to be 
found in his pamphlet, “The Farmer Is 
Doomed” (The John Day Company, New 
York, 25c). 


English Experience 


The English farmer was fairly prosper- 
ous until about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Protected from foreign 
competition by tariff walls, he supplied food 
and materials for the growing English man- 
ufacturing industries. About that time the 
new farm lands in the western hemisphere 
began to offer their products to the world 
in great quantities. These new lands were 
cheap and the cost of production on them 
was low in comparison with the costs in- 
volved in production in England. 

This cheap food and these cheap materi- 
als tempted the English industrialists, They 
were engaged in an effort to sell their prod- 
ucts to the world. In order to compete 
with their rivals they needed to produce 
cheaply. If they were to produce cheaply, 
wages had to be relatively low. Wages 
could be low only if the laborers could se- 
cure food cheaply. The cheaper the raw 
materials, the lower the English cost of 
production would be. The industrialists 
decided that the English people should buy 
food on the cheapest possible market; in 
other words, they should be permitted to 
take advantage of the cheap food from 
across the English factory owners 
should be allowed to take advantage of 
cheap foreign raw materials, These indus- 
trialists were very powerful in English pol- 


seas. 


itics and their ideas eventually prevailed. 
The tariffs on food products and raw ma- 
terials were broken down and these goods 
came to England from America. The result 
was that the factory owners could produce 
cheaply. They did produce cheaply. They 
undersold their rivals, and England took 
the undisputed lead in industry and com- 
merce. But the effect on the English farm- 
ers was very different, as Mr. Hacker shows: 

Gradually the results began to make them- 
selves felt. In the words of Prothero: “Since 
1862 the tide of agricultural prosperity had 
ceased to flow; after 1874 it turned and 
rapidly ebbed. A period of depression began 
and continued until 1912.” What were the 
explicit manifestations of English agricul- 
tural decline? Again quoting Prothero: “En- 
terprise gradually weakened; landlords lost 
their ability to help, farmers their recuperative 


power. Prolonged depression checked costly 
improvements. Drainage was practically dis- 
continued. Land deteriorated in condi- 


tion; less labour was employed; less stock 
was kept; bills for cake and fertilizers were 
reduced. The counties which suffered most 
were the corn-growing districts... .” Nothing 
more clearly reveals the collapse of English 
agriculture than the following comparative 
figures: In 1851, the agricultural population 
of England was 1,337,110 persons; in 1901, 
975,730 persons. In 1851, agricultural labor- 
ers in England numbered 965,514; in 1901, 
620,986. Over the five-year period 1866-70, 
the average annual value of importations of 


foodstuffs was £77,069,431; for the five- 
year period 1896-1900, the average annual 


value of food importations was £168,789,000. 
In 1866, the acreage in England and Wales 
under corn crops was 7,886,600; in 1901, it 
was 5,886,000. In the earlier year 10,255,000 
acres in England and Wales were in perma- 
nent pasture; in the later year permanent 
pasture had increased to 15,398,000 acres. 
A Similar Case 

Now, according to Mr. Hacker, the 
American farmer is coming to the place 
reached by the English farmer a century 
ago. America is becoming heavily indus- 
trialized. Our manufacturers are striving 
to sell their products to the people of the 
world in competition with manufacturers 
of other nations. To do this they must 
maintain low production costs. To main- 
tain these low costs they need cheap raw 
materials and cheap food for the workers. 
They need to draw upon the cheap supplies 
which today are being offered by newer 
lands in Canada, South America, Man- 
churia and elsewhere. These cheap pro- 
duction lands are taking the place occu- 
pied by the United States a hundred years 
ago, and the United States is assuming the 
role then followed by England. Mr. 
Hacker concludes his analysis of the plight 
of American agriculture with these gloomy 
observations: 
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PLOUGHING 


To keep South America and China open 
for American capital: to build railroads, 
wharfs and power transmission lines; to 
finance governments so that they may embark 
on public construction programs; to open 
mines, dig wells, cut down forests; to lend 
local enterprisers money for the erection of 


factories: the world—and that includes the 
United States—must be permitted to buy 
Manchurian (and eventually Mongolian) 


wheat and soy beans, Uruguayan and Brazil- 
ian jerked beef, Argentinian wheat, corn, mut- 
ton and chilled beef. 

The administration’s growing preoccupation 
with the problem of the reéstablishment of 
international trade is of course at the heart 
of the matter, for the interests of finance 
capitalism are today the dominant economic 
concern of the upper bourgeois masters (and 
therefore of the government) of the United 
States. For the time being President Roose- 
velt is trying to carry water on both shoul- 
ders: he is seeking to save American agricul- 
ture through subsidy and at the same time to 
recapture foreign markets for the wares of 
our industrialists and bankers. But if agri- 
culture is to be saved, its monopoly of the 
home market and a high price level for farm 
goods must be assured; and if industry and 
banking are to be saved, low foodstuff and 
raw material costs, cheap domestic labor and 
an open home market for the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the peoples buying our finished goods 
and borrowing our money must be main- 
tained. “You pays your money and you takes 
your choice”; but choose you must. And be- 
cause there can be no question of the inevita- 
ble nature of the choice, American commercial 
agriculture is doomed. No gifts of clairvoy- 
ance are required to foretell that the future of 
the American farmer is the characteristic one 
of all peasants for whom, in our present sys- 
tem of society, there is no hope. 





THE AAA AND THE DROUGHT 


The Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration (AAA) is starting its second year 
in the midst of the most de- 
structive drought the country 
has witnessed in recent history. 
Although rains brought relief 
to certain farming regions last 
week, others were still scorch- 
ing under rainless skies. Some 
of the hardest hit _ states, 
though by no means all of 
them, are South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Montana, Kansas, Wyoming 
and Nebraska. The calam- 
ity stretches its tentacles across 
nearly the entire corn and 
wheat belts. In the Dakotas 
whole sections are so badly 
parched that the hope of re- 
claiming the crops has been 
given up. It is impossible as 
yet, and will be for some time, 
to estimate the total damage 
already incurred, but it seems 
certain to run into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Federal aid to the extent of 
$500,000,000 is being planned. 
Live stock, gaunt from hun- 
ger on seared pastures, is be- 
ing bought by the government 
in order to relieve the owners 
from the responsibility of feed- 
ing them. Their meat will be 


used for the relief of needy families. 

This brings up the question as to the 
wisdom of the administration’s efforts to 
control farm production. Has not the 
crop-damaging drought proved the futility 
of attempting to forecast acts of nature? 
True enough, the drought has demonstrated 
the difficulties in the way of agricultural 
planning. It has shown how much harder 
it is to control farm production than it is 
to control factory production, since fac- 
tories are not constantly menaced by floods, 
droughts, ravaging insects, erosion, and 
numerous other devastating pranks of na- 
ture. 


Cooperative Machinery 


However, the drought fails to discredit 
the plan of having farmers work together, 
along with the government, in the attempt 
to find a common solution to their difficult 
problems. On the contrary, it is far easier 
to administer relief to the drought-stricken 
areas than it would be without the present 
agricultural machinery, which comprises a 
nation-wide network of county production 
control associations. It is a_ relatively 
simple matter, through these county asso- 
ciations, to keep in close, personal touch 
with farmers of all the affected states. 

Moreover, the crop-restriction program 
of the administration has not, as many be- 
lieve, intensified the predicament of the 
farmers in the light of the drought. The 
drought would have been of ruinous pro- 
portions quite regardless of any crop cur- 
tailment program. It makes little differ- 
ence how many acres one has under culti- 
vation, if it is all destroyed. In fact those 
farmers who agreed to cut their acreage 
will be a great deal better off than other- 
wise, because regardless of how much dam- 
age is caused to their crops they will re- 
ceive government checks. And farmers 
who can salvage even part of their wheat 
crops may receive well over a dollar a 
bushel, as the price of wheat is soaring in 
anticipation of a small yield. The danger 
of a food shortage, however, is too remote 
to cause the slightest alarm. Carry-over 
surpluses from other seasons are ample to 
supply the nation’s needs for many months 
to come. 

Taking these matters into consideration, 
AAA officials do not regret their course to 
date. When the agricultural machinery 
was first set up the farmers were being 
driven deeper and deeper into poverty, as 
a result of low farm prices caused by huge 
surpluses. Hence every attempt was made 
to cut down these surpluses. Partly through 
these efforts, but largely as a result of the 
drought, farm surpluses are being mate- 
rially reduced. Perhaps, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Tugwell recently sug- 
gested, circumstances will necessitate a 
change of the agricultural policy from one 
of restriction to one of expansion. If so, 
he said, the AAA will be prepared to make 
that change. It has established the ma- 
chinery necessary to a program of codper- 
ation among farmers and it will be a sim- 
ple matter to provide for an increase in 
agricultural products. 
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NEW TARIFF 


© Ewing Galloway 


THE REVIVAL OF FOREIGN TRADE IS THE END SOUGHT IN THE 


PROGRAM. 


Congress Gives President 
Tariff Bargaining Power 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tive usurpation. They say that Congress 
is surrendering its constitutional authority 
to make the laws and is delegating to the 
president the most vital of legislative func- 
tions, that of laying taxes and of regulat- 
ing commerce. These arguments were 
advanced by the Democrats during the 
last administration when President Hoover 
was asking for presidential authority to 
change rates. Minority parties may be 
depended upon to oppose extensions of 
power to those who are in authority. When 
there is a shifting of power, there is likely 
to be similar shifting of position by the 
parties. The chief argument made by the 
Republicans in the Hoover administration, 
and by the Democrats during the Roose- 
velt administration, for this delegation of 
power to the president, is that the execu- 
tive can act quickly and decisively in 
making agreements with foreign nations 
while Congress cannot do so. The mem- 
bers of Congress are so greatly affected by 
pressure from industries in their districts 
that they cannot take the national welfare 
into account in passing upon tariff rates. 


Loss of Foreign Markets 


The Roosevelt administration intends to 
use this new power as an instrument 
whereby foreign trade may be encouraged. 
Trade among the nations all over the 
world has declined disastrously during the 
last few years. America has suffered more 
than most of the other nations in this re- 
spect. The loss of foreign markets has 
crippled a number of our largest indus- 
tries seriously, and it is, today, standing in 
the way of their revival. The extent of 
the loss is seen when we examine the 
figures in the case of industries which nor- 
mally export most heavily to other lands. 
The quantity of agricultural machinery 
shipped from this country to foreign pur- 
chasers declined forty-eight per cent from 
1929 to 1933, and the value of such ma- 
chinery declined sixty-eight per cent. The 
export of automobiles and automobile parts 
declined in quantity eighty per cent and in 
value ninety per cent during this period. 
There was a decline in the export of wheat 
and flour of seventy-eight per cent in 
quantity and ninety per cent in value. 
Raw cotton declined in quantity fourteen 
per cent and in value forty-eight per cent. 
Cotton manufactures declined forty-six 
per cent in quantity and seventy-one per 
cent in value. Typewriters and parts de- 
clined sixty-one per cent in quantity and 
seventy-four per cent in value. 

The industries which produce these 
goods have always depended very heavily 
upon foreign demand for their output. 
More than half of the American cotton, a 
third of the American tobacco and a fifth 
of the American wheat is normally sold to 
foreign buyers. If the foreign demand for 


these goods is not restored, the result will 
be most serious. The American people 
alone will not consume the products. Pro- 
duction will have to be permanently cur- 
tailed unless some outlet can be found. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace says in 
his pamphlet, “America Must Choose,” 
that from forty to one hundred million 
acres of American farm land must be taken 
out of cultivation if foreign markets can- 
not be found, and that there must be a 
great shifting of population to different 
sections of the country. Not only will 
these agricultural industries find the con- 
sequences of continued foreign trade stag- 
nation disastrous, but so will a number of 
our manufacturing industries which have 
depended heavily upon foreign buyers. 


Causes of Trade Decline 


But how can the foreign demand be. re- 
stored? Why is it that the people of other 
countries are not buying our goods in the 
usual abundance? The answer to this 
question must necessarily be complicated. 
Many causes contribute to the unhappy 
state of international trade. The business 
depression, which affects so seriously the 
purchasing power of the American people, 
is affecting foreigners as well. The in- 
stability of currencies in nearly every 
country hinders international trade. Trad- 
ers do not find it safe to place orders for 
foreign goods when the foreign money, with 
which payment must be made, fluctuates 
in value. A foreign trader will hesitate to 
enter into a contract to buy American 
goods, paying for these goods in dollars, if 
he does not know how much the dollar 
will be worth in terms of his own currency 
when the contract is carried out. Similar 
doubts are entertained about the currencies 
of nearly every other nation. 

Another explanation of the decline in 
demand for our goods is that foreigners 
cannot buy from us unless they can sell to 
us. If the American people buy the same 
amount from a foreign nation that the 
people of that nation buy from Americans, 
the exchange operation is an easy one. The 
debts created by the sales balance each 
other and no gold needs to pass from one 
country to the other. But if the people of 
that country buy a great deal from America 
and sell very little, the obligation must be 
settled by the shipment of gold from the 
foreign nation to America, and gold is not 
obtainable by the foreigners for shipment 
outside the country. Hence, in the long 
run, the trade among nations must bal- 
ance. If (when account is taken not only 
of the trade in goods but of interest pay- 
ments, services, such as the hauling of 
goods by shipping companies, money spent 
by tourists, and so forth) at the end of the 
year it is found that the British, as a 


whole, owe money to the American peo- 
ple, the balance must be paid in gold, and 
the English cannot pay in gold. Hence the 
purchase of goods from this country must 
be curtailed. 

Tariff Barriers 


The American tariff is very high. In 
many cases the tariff on foreign goods 
amounts to more than the value of the 
goods themselves. Our tariff policy, there- 
fore, prevents the foreigners from selling 
us goods, and indirectly it prevents them 
from buying our goods. The people of 
Switzerland, for instance, make watches. 
This is one of their great industries, and 
they have depended heavily upon the 
United States as a market. The tariff on 
watches imported from Switzerland 
amounts, however, to eighty-eight per cent 
of the value of the watches. This greatly 
restricts the sale of Swiss watches in 
America, and if the Swiss cannot sell us 
their watches or other products, they can- 
not buy goods from us. 

Another bar to American goods seeking 
a foreign outlet is the tariff barriers erected 
by the nations. For other nations, as well 
as the United States, play the tariff game. 
Germany, for example, has a tariff of $1.26 
a bushel on wheat. That is considerably 
more than the total market value of a 
bushel of wheat in the United States. So 
suspicious, fearful and nationalistic did the 
people of the world become after the war 
that they all undertook to become self- 
sufficient; as independent as possible of 
other countries. Each nation is trying to 
raise its own food and to produce its own 
raw materials. Each is trying to supply its 
people’s needs. Each is undertaking to 
encourage its export of goods and to dis- 
courage its imports. . 


Hard to Reduce 


Of course a system of that kind will 
not work. We cannot have a world full 
of exporting nations with no importing na- 
tions. That idea is now getting a foothold 
in people’s minds. Leaders of industry 
and politics in all countries are talking of 
the necessity of breaking down trade bar- 
riers and restoring international commerce. 
This is hard to do, however, because in 
each country there are industries which 
have been built up behind tariff walls. 
These industries exert pressure against 
the lowering of tariff barriers. A cry is 
raised everywhere that a reduction of tar- 
iffs will cause destruction of industry and 
increased unemployment. For that reason 
nothing of a spectacular nature is likely 
to be done by any government in the di- 
rection of trade restoration in the 
future. 

The Roosevelt administration is not mak- 
ing a sweeping attack upon the high tar- 
iff plan or upon high tariff practices. It 
is not making a fight for 
general tariff reductions. 
It is planning, however, 
to promote trade here 
and there as the oppor- 
tunity offers. In order 
to make a _ reciprocity 
agreement with a foreign 
nation—an agreement 
which will give us in- 
creased export opportu- 
nities—concessions will 
have to be made. We 
will have to reduce cer- 
tain of our import du- 
ties so as to admit for- 
eign articles which are 
now kept out. 

The Foreign Policy 
Reports, May 23, 1934, 
carry an able analysis of 
the Roosevelt tariff pro- 
gram by Maxwell S. 
Stewart, under the title, 
“Tariff Bargaining Un- 
der the New Deal.” This 
report considers’ the 
prospects of reciprocity 
agreements as a result 
of the new legislation. 
The chances, the author 
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ada, Germany, Italy and Argentina. Foy 
example, our government might cut the 
duty of Italian cheese, olive oil, drieg 
fruits and nuts and citrus fruits, and jp 
return there might be a reduction of Italian 
duties on American cotton, wheat, copper, 
machinery and automobiles. 


Probable American Concessions 


The effort will, of course, be made to 
give to other countries concessions which 
will not injure the larger American jp. 
dustries. The Foreign Policy Reports an. 
alysis to which we have referred makes 
this statement relative to the selection of 
the particular items upon which the Amer. 
ican government may concede lower dy- 
ties: 


In principle there is little disagreement 
among authorities regarding the type of prod- 
uct on which the United States can_ best af- 
ford to make tariff concessions in reciprocity 
agreements. American policy in this respect 
was set forth definitely at the London Eco- 
nomic Conference and reiterated at the Pan- 
American Conference at Montevideo, although 
mention of tariff charges on specific articles 
has always been carefully avoided for fear 
of provoking premature opposition on the part 
of organized vested interests. It is apparent 
that the first and greatest efforts for the re- 
duction of existing trade barriers should be 
concentrated on reducing duties which most 
clearly lack economic justification, particu- 
larly: 


(a) Duties which now completely or al- 
most completely exclude foreign compe- 
tition, such as those which restrict im- 
ports to less than 5 per cent of the 
domestic consumption. 


(b) Abnormally high rates or duty, 
especially those over 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


(c) Duties on articles the imports of 
which have been substantially curtailed 
in recent years as compared with domes- 
tic consumption. 


(d) Protective duties which have been in 
effect a considerable period of time with- 
out bringing a substantial production of 
the protected commodities in relation to 
total domestic requirements. 


(e) Duties on articles which are more or 
less non-competitive with American prod- 
ucts with respect to which foreign coun- 
tries possess a clear inherent advantage. 


Protection of an industry may be frequently 
defended, however, on grounds quite apart 
from its relative efficiency. Such factors as 
the industry’s importance to national defense, 
the extent of its concentration, the amount 
of capital invested, the number of workers 
employed and its relative wage level must be 
taken into consideration in determining the 
policy to be adopted in any particular case. 
No comprehensive study of the American eco- 
nomic structure has ever been made _ which 
would enable the administration to classify 
all imported commodities in accordance with 
these criteria, but the recent investigations 
conducted by the Tariff Commission give some 
conception of the range of articles on which 
moderate tariff reduction could be carried 
through without harmful consequences. 
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COUNTRY TOWN 


America Abandons the Platt Amendment 


a test of power which may result in his 
resignation. The United States, therefore, 
may have been hoping to prevent this by 
giving Mendieta the opportunity of claim- 
ing the honor of having negotiated a treaty 
removing the Platt Amendment which has 
been so offensive to all Cubans. 

A third reason is that the president was 
anxious to counteract the mounting anti- 
American sentiment in Cuba. Several at- 
tempts have been made to terrorize the 
American embassy in Cuba. The home 
of Ambassador Caffery has been fired 
upon and the lives of other persons con- 
nected with the embassy have been en- 
dangered. Such bitter feeling against the 
United States is the result of the manner 
in which we dominated Cuba for over 
thirty years. President Roosevelt may 
have had this in mind when he acted so 
hurriedly. 


Step Acclaimed 


But whatever the motive for signing a 
new treaty with Cuba, the step won the 
instant acclaim of Latin Americans and 
Americans alike. The existence of the 
Platt Amendment has long been regarded 
as one of the blackest marks on our record 
in the Caribbean. We forced it on the 
unwilling Cubans shortly after the con- 
clusion of the Spanish-American War and 
under its cloak we have repeatedly inter- 
vened in the affairs of the island. 

The Platt Amendment contained several 
important provisions. Cuba pledged her- 
self never to enter into any treaty with 
any foreign power which would impair 
her independence; she was not to permit 
any foreign power to obtain control of 
any part of the island; she was not to 
contract any debt which could not be re- 
paid out of ordinary revenues; finally, 
and most important, she agreed that the 
United States should have “the right to 
Intervene for the preservation of Cuban 
independence and the maintenance of 
4 government adequate for the protection 
of life, property and individual liberty.” 
It is not necessary to go into the history 
ot our intervention in Cuba under the 
Platt Amendment. Suffice it to say that 
we consistently exerted a deciding influ- 
€nce in the affairs of the island. On oc- 
‘asions we have resorted to armed inter- 
vention, For the most part, however, our 
interference has been peaceful and _fre- 
quently veiled. In fact, the Cubans charge 
that we have not yet stopped meddling 
with their government. When the tyrant 
Machado was driven out last August, Am- 
assador Sumner Welles was accused of 
having maneuvered Manuel de Cespedes, 
an obedient and conservative gentleman, 
Into the presidency. But de Cespedes did 
not last, and a radical, Grau San Martin, 
‘ssumed office. The United States refused 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


recognition to the Grau government in an 
effort to dislodge it. Grau held on, how- 
ever, for more than four months, finally 
giving way to the more conservative Men- 
dieta who was promptly recognized. This, 
say the Cubans, is intervention of the most 
direct sort, 


American Interests 


The question arises, therefore, whether 
abrogation of the Platt Amendment will 
finally mean an end to intervention. The 
Roosevelt administration is apparently 
anxious to withdraw as much as possible 
from Cuba, but it may be difficult to re- 
main out completely. As is generally 
known, Americans have heavy investments 
in Cuba, Forty per cent of the total land— 
and at least sixty per cent of the arable 
land—is in the hands of foreign compa- 
nies. A large proportion of the sugar mills 
on the island belongs to American con- 
cerns. Cubans have been gradually de- 
prived of ownership of their sugar lands. 
Many of them are tenants with all the ills 
which the word implies. In addition, 
Americans control banks, railways, the 
electric light company and other similar 
enterprises. The total American invest- 
ment in the island amounts to $1,500,000,- 
000. 

From this it is obvious that the United 
States cannot be entirely disinterested in 
what takes place in Cuba. In the past we 
have made every effort to safeguard the 


investments of our citizens. Our govern- 
ment has had an eye for the welfare of 
such concerns as the Chase National Bank 
and Electric Bond and Share. Whether 
we shall continue to do so in the future 
remains to be seen. The fact that we have 
abandoned the Platt Amendment does not 


passing of each day the government is 
obliged to use a stronger arm to curb the 
mounting opposition. If this trend contin- 
ues Cuba will be ruled as strictly as it 
was under Machado. 

The chief trouble, of course, is the result 
of the long-standing depression in Cuba. 
The sugar trade—which is mainly with the 
United States—has been harmed by our 
high tariff policies and by overexpansion 
during the war. The old problem of over- 
production has brought Cuba to a state of 
near ruin. It was this situation combined 
with oppression of the Machado régime 
which led to the popular outburst almost a 
year ago. Machado fled and Cuba cried 
for reform. But de Cespedes made no im- 
portant move toward reform. He did not 
proceed to punish the officials of the Ma- 
chado régime with sufficient energy. The 
Cubans became convinced that the main 
function of de Cespedes was to protect 
American investments and continue the 
payment of interest on Cuba’s foreign 
debt. Another outburst took place and 
Grau San Martin was placed in power by 
the students and other radicals. 


Grau San Martin 


Grau San Martin was a professor and 
not an administrator. He did, however, 
set about inaugurating reforms—so drastic 
that they frightened the more conservative 
Cubans and the Americans. His chief con- 
cern was for the Negroes, the mulattoes 
and others of the lower class of population. 
He decreed an eight-hour day; he stipu- 
lated that at least half of the employees of 
any concern must be native Cubans; he or- 
ganized labor into unions and stopped pay- 
ment on the loans made by the Chase Na- 


. Pedi tional Bank to the Machado government. 
mean that we must stop intervening: a 


have interfered with Nicaragua, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo and Mexico without benefit 
of a Platt Amendment. We have exer- 
cised the privilege of landing American 
troops on Latin American soil for the pro- 
tection of lives and property and for the 
imposition of stable government accord- 
ing to our own ideas. The abrogation of 
the Platt Amendment, therefore, must be 
considered as mainly a gesture designed to 
pacify the irate Cubans. It will tend to 
promote friendlier feeling toward us on the 
island, but it does not necessarily mean a 
complete reversal of our policy of strict 
vigilance. 


Danger of Civil War 


And even as a gesture it is a question as 
to whether it did not come too late to be 
of any real benefit. There is grave dan- 
ger of civil war in Cuba springing from the 
deep-seated social and economic ills. Men- 
dieta and Batista, who heads the army, 
may be powerful enough to prevent strife, 
but they will do so only with difficulty. 
Already Mendieta has suppressed strikes in 
an attempt to enforce peace. With the 





CITY PEOPLE 


These important reforms brought visions 
of a New Deal to the masses of Cubans. 
They saw in Grau San Martin a savior who 
would lead them out of the wilderness of 
poverty and oppression. Grau was bent 
on restoring the sugar lands to workers, 
and when the Cuban Electric Company 
—an affiliate of Electric Bond and Share— 
refused to lower its rates, he promptly 
seized it. 

Such tactics naturally aroused the oppo- 
sition of American business interests in 
Cuba and of the upper classes of Cubans. 
As radicalism progressed so the forces of 
reaction grew. Support was provided for 
this faction by Washington, which refused 
to recognize Grau. Eventually he was 
obliged to deliver the government to Men- 
dieta, who was pledged to check the grow- 
ing power of the workers. Mendieta, how- 
ever, is honest and an efficient administra- 
tor. He is sincerely trying to improve the lot 
of all Cubans although he is going about 
it more conservatively than Grau. He has 
declared a moratorium on Cuba’s foreign 
obligations. He has decreed that seventy- 
five per cent of all employees shall be 

(Concluded on page 3, column 4) 
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strike in the nation’s number one in- 
dustry—steel—following the recent dis- 
turbances at Minneapolis, Toledo and San 
Francisco, the administration 
has set its most skilled industrial peace- 
makers at work. General Johnson met sev- 
eral days ago with leaders of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers. Mike F. Tighe, chief spokesman 


ge oa with the strong possibility of a 
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vent it. On the other hand, the strike 
cloud has lifted from the textile industry 
and has cleared a great deal at Toledo. 
General Johnson secured an agreement 
from A. F. of L. union chiefs in the textile 
industry. Their 300,000 workers will not 
strike; in return the NRA has promised to 
make a thorough investigation of wages, 
hours, working conditions and alleged code 
violations in the industry. 

At Toledo striking employees 
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of the Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany are back at work, after a 
settlement to which union and 
company officials agreed after sev- 
eral days of discussion. These 
workers won a five per cent wage 
increase and recognition of a un- 
ion committee in bargaining. A 
threatened strike by union elec- 
trical workers, which might have 
crippled the power and light sup- 
ply of the city, was averted when 
Toledo Edison Company officers 
consented to a twenty per cent 
wage increase. 

A drastic “gag” rule has been 
passed by the Democratic major- 
ity in the House of Representa- 
tives to overcome a Republican 
filibuster. A filibuster is an or- 
ganized system of pointless de- 
bate and demands for numerous 








GIVING THEM TIME TO THINK IT OVER 
—Kirby in N. Y. WoruLpD-TELEGRAM 


for this A. F. of L. steel union, explained 
the strike ultimatum presented by the un- 
ion and demanded that the steel code be 
reopened for further revision. The code 
was recently revised to some extent, to 
remedy some of the apparent abuses 
pointed out by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and other agencies, but labor is not 
satisfied with the final statement of the 
code as signed by the president. 


No Agreement Yet 


Edward F. McGrady has been recalled 
by Johnson from San Francisco, where he 
has been attempting to settle the long- 
shoremen’s strike. Johnson wants further 
conferences to be held with the union lead- 
ers and officials of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, representing the manufac- 
turers, with McGrady taking part, and per- 
haps President Roosevelt as well. But 
Tighe has left Washington and has stated 
that he proposes no further discussions and 
that he expects Johnson to present labor’s 
complaint against the code to Mr. Roose- 
velt. Furthermore, the Steel Institute in 
a formal statement stoutly maintained that 
it would not deal with the union leaders, 
“who seek government intervention to 
achieve for themselves positions of power 
over the steel workers.” 

In view of this consistent difference of 
opinion, it seems probable that the best ef- 
forts of the president himself will be 
needed to prevent industrial warfare in the 
steel industry. And even he may not pre- 


roll calls intended to delay the 
proceedings of Congress. Such a 
practice is not unusual, and nei- 
ther is the gag rule. Republicars 
and Democrats alike have used both 
schemes in the past. In this case the 
House minority group wanted to drag out 
the session until after the date set for ad- 
journment by the Democrats. Two days 
were spent in bickering over a minor bill, 
with dozens of roll calls being taken. Each 
roll call consumes a half hour or more. 

The gag rule, which was prepared by the 
Rules Committee and passed by the House, 
cuts debate on each of the remaining bills 
to forty minutes, with a little time added 
for discussion of amendments. Now the 
Republicans are turning to the Senate as 
the scene of another strategical move. If 
they can persuade their senators, aided by 
Huey Long and one or two other Demo- 
crats, to filibuster in the upper house, they 
can prolong the session. They would like 
to remain at the Capitol until after June 
15, the date of war debt payments, to see 
that nothing occurs then which is not sub- 
mitted to their examination. The Senate 
filibuster may not take place, however. It 
is election year and the session has been 
very tiresome work. Many Republicans 
are just as anxious to get home as are their 
opponents. These rather petty disputes 
are due more to frayed nerves than to 
strong political principles. 

Shortly after the application of the gag 
rule, the House Appropriations Committee 


reported the bill providing for relief pay- 
ments and the extension of public works 
during the next fiscal year, beginning July 
1. The bill calls for the expenditure of 
$1,178,000,000 for relief, the PWA, the 
CCC, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Secretary Ickes’ Public Works Administra- 
tion will receive half a billion dollars under 
the present plan; the FERA needs about 
$640,000,000 to last from July 1 to next 
March; the CCC is scheduled to get nearly 
$300,000,000, and the TVA $48,000,000. 
These separate items add to a total greater 
than that provided in the general fund. 
But the FERA can obtain part of its 
money by borrowing from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

It is this fact which arouses Republican 
opposition. Some members on that side 
of the House charge that as much as $6,- 
000,000,000 could be spent by using the 
RFC, if the bill is passed. Of course the 
administration does not intend to ladle out 
that enormous sum, but the possibility is 
there, just as when a small boy has fifty 
cents burning a hole in his _ pocket. 
Whether the credit loophole is really so 
large, and whether it should and will be 
closed, will be decided by Congress very 
shortly. 

After a presidential conference with lead- 
ers of the majority in the House and Sen- 
ate, it was announced that Mr. Roosevelt 
wants Congress to remain in session long 
enough to complete action on the Wagner 
labor bill, the housing repair and credit 
plan, and the silver bill. 
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colleague, Senator Glass. Some liberals jp 
the administration have been unkind 
enough to say that Senator Byrd opposes 
the new AAA bill solely because he is one 
of the largest, apple growers in the coun- 
try, and as such would be in the same 
position as wheat and cotton farmers if 
the bill were passed. 
Ickes ‘‘Strikes’’ 

In a rather pathetic appeal, Secretary 
Ickes recently announced that he was going 
“on strike” in order to get a 64-day week. 
In a memorandum to his assistants he 
pointed out that for a year he has worked 
every Saturday afternoon, Saturday night 
and most of Sunday. He asked them to 
place outgoing letters on his desk for his 
signature by nine o’clock Saturday mom- 
ing. 

Last Saturday a small mountain of let- 
ters was completed by stenographers and 
placed on his desk. Before noon they were 
all out of the way, but appointments kept 
Mr. Ickes busy until three o’clock. Later 
he said he was sorry his request had 
reached reporters, since it was meant only 
for his helpers. If he had known it was to 
be made public, he said, he would have 
written it more carefully. That is typical 
of the secretary of the interior, perhaps the 
hardest worker in all the executive depart- 
ments, and acknowledged to be one of the 
two or three ablest men in the cabinet. 

At last the controversial stock exchange 
control bill has been made law. A new 





The House has already ap- 
proved the silver legislation, by a 
vote of 263 to 77. No important 
changes. were made, and.the Sen- 
ate will undoubtedly act quickly 
to benefit silver. 


AAA Plan Opposed 

Secretary Wallace, who is sur- 
veying the drought-stricken Mid- 
dle West on a personal inspection 
tour, may find when he returns 
that Congress has turned down 
one of his proposals. The De- 
partment of Agriculture devised a 
bill which would extend the mar- 
keting and production control of 
AAA to many “non-basic” prod- 
ucts. At present the AAA can 
control such large-scale commod- 
ities as wheat, corn, oats and to- 
bacco. The new request for 
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power has been changed in com- 
mittee, but still does not suit a 
large group of senators, who op- 
pose it. The leader of this fac- 
tion is Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia, 
who charges that the AAA wants to estab- 
lish a dictatorship over agriculture. Byrd, 
a Democrat, calls himself ‘an old-fash- 
ioned Jeffersonian” and views much of the 
New Deal with the distrust shared by his 
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why not? 


Account for its sudden abrogation. 


payment. 








1. What are the provisions of the tariff act recently passed by Congress? 
principles upon which it is based new in American history ? 


2. Discuss the decline in American foreign trade and account for it. 
serious thing for the American people? What industries are particularly affected ? 


3. Do you look for any sweeping results to come from the tariff legislation? 


Are the 
Is this decline a 


Why or 


4. What are the provisions of the Platt Amendment? Why was it originally adopted? 

5. Do you think the American government should intervene in Cuban affairs to pro- 
tect American business interests in that island ? 

6. If you were a Cuban would you support President Mendieta or Grau San Martin? 


vi Explain the reasons given by the British for their failure to meet the June 15 debt 
E With which of their arguments, if any, do you agree? 
ment of the debt installment to the United States hurt this country ? 


How might the pay- 


8. Account for the fact that there is disagreement on the debt question between most 
of the economists, on the one hand, and the majority of people and the political leaders 


Think About 


~LENTY OF INCENTIVE TO FINISH UP 


—Brown in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 

commission must be named to administer 
the law, but a clever phrase tucked away 
in the bill gives Mr. Roosevelt what he 
wants in that connection. It says the law 
will take effect July 1. That means the 
president can name James Landis and 
other liberals to the commission after Con- 
gress adjourns, subject to confirmation by 
the Senate next year. They may be able 
to accomplish a good deal of stringent reg- 
ulation before the next session convenes. 








on the other. Does it often happen that there 
of a question and the popular majority? Do 
might be brought into greater harmony? 


9. Do you agree with Louis M. Hacker’s conclusions relative to the future of American 


farmers? 


10. What are the points at issue between the employers and the workers in the steel 


industry ? 


11. Do you feel any personal responsibility for the ineffectiveness with which many 


public officials deal with crime problems? 
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you think of any means by which the two 
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